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rhe possible fate of all works of art now on the continent of Europe gives 
genuine cause for anxiety. It may, therefore, be of interest to those who 
care for such things to know that copies of the catalogues issued in connexion 
with the great series of London Exhibitions of pre-war days are still available. 


Commemorative Catalogue of the. 


Exhibition of French Art 


held at Burlington House in 1932 
50s net 


*., A model of what such a catalogue should be. It is not pretentious, but it has 
almost all the serious scholarly qualities. The text is clear, concise, complete and 


accurate... But the trilmph of the book is its illustrations. . . The 248 pages of them 
provide what must be the best existing anthology of French art. . .”’ Spectator 


Italian Drawings 


exhibited at Burlington House in 1930 


42s net 
(Binding) 
. .. To serious collectors the book will not only form a useful record of an important 


section of a great exhibition, but will be a valuable work of reference to consult when 
determining the authorship of drawings in which they are interested. . .”’ The Connoisseur 


Even in this country there have been casualties among pictures, and many 
may like to possess, while it is still possible to do so, a fine record of the 
British Exhibition of 1934 


Commemorative Catalogue of the 
Exhibition of British Art 


50s net 


“The plates, of which there are about 250 pages, illustrate some 500 objects chosen with 
dgment and reproduced in that impeccable half-tone which we expect from the Oxford 
ress. The editing, which has been mainly done by Professor W G. Constable and Mr 

Charles Johnson, combines efficiency with erudition. . .” Spectator 
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CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE 


by 
F. S. BOAS 
15s net 


““.. The best and most comprehensive 
book on Marlowe that has yet appeared. . .” 
Yorkshire Post 


. Those of us who are at work in the 
splendid and remunerative field of our six- 
teenth century history and __ literature, 
expected that this would be the standard 
work on Marlowe. It is. . .” 

A. L. Rowse in The Spectator 


. Will prove a work of absorbing in- 
terest to those who love his subject. . .” 
New Statesman 


. All the amazing story is told in these 
pages more clearly than ever before. ..” 
Listener 


. All those of us who think of Mar- 
lowe as the very type of poetic genius, owe 
a debt of gratitude to Dr Boas for so fine 
an appreciation of the poet’s work, and so 
scholarly an account of that brief and 
brilliant life. . .” 

Clifford Bax in John o’London’s Weekly 
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tapes Geers: of cigarette cards, 1886-1904, in 
good condition purchased, other than Ogden’s 
“* Guinea Gold ”, Nos. 1 to 200.—H. B. Burt, 14 
Mornington Terrace, N.W.1. 
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‘Memorabilia. | 


(HERE is now no other reason to discuss 
Swinburne than that one should not be 
unjust to him. Beforetime, there was 
another reason: to restrain whatever mis- 
chief he had it in him to do—to morals, to 
our ear, to the language; and it is curious 
to find how often, from the very beginnings 
of her journalism, about 1877, Alice Meynell 
took occasion to discuss him, always with 
those two motives, to do him justice, and to 
do justice upon him, on those three counts. 
Of course she did not stress his immorality, 
nor was there any need. She discusses 

The mischief which Mr. Swinburne may do (or 
rather might do, if his work should last beyond the 
adolescence of the generation of unwholesome 
little boys to whose uawholesome little pass:ons it 
has appealed) by his abuse of the noble national 
tongue which has been formed by, and is the right 
of, worthier pens than his. What little he can do 
he has certainly done in his prose to destroy our 
language, to corrupt its honesty, to vitiate its 
sincerity, to empty of that vitality the great words 
which are needed by our great writers for truer 
purposes than he can compass. Mr. Swinburne 
should be persuaded to leave strong English to 


strong men. 
(The Pen, 12 June 1880.) 


‘It is pleasant that she should have satirized 
him out of his and her beloved Dickens, In 
his comma-less verse 














we are constrained to pause at random in the course 
of fifteen involved lines, to exclaim with one of the 
transcendental ladies in Martin Chuzzlewit, ‘“ O 
gasping one !” 

Tn his perfervid prose in praise of his and 
her ‘‘ greatest living poet,’”” Victor Hugo (in 
1881), he is ‘the shrill boy ’’ in the same 
novel who has to be allowed to usurp the 
function of the spokesman in the deputation 
to Mr. Elijah Pogram; but more serious and 
more valuable is her contrasting of Swin- 





| 









burne with Meredith, in whose volume, 
‘Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth’ 


We hear the individual note, the separate voice 
which is the first thing we listen for when a poet 
begins to sing. So long as the voice is personal 
and singular it does not need that the tune should 
be new. .. re is no freshness so perfect as 
that of the familiarity of Nature; and with regard 
to the character of the note, too, it is clear that 
if all the poets were natural their voices would be 
as distinct -as their faces. And Mr. Meredith is 
fresh because he takes the natural initiative which 
is a man’s natural right; it is unnatural to belong 
to a school, unnatural to use and abuse the vocabu- 
lary which others have set in vogue. 


—and this was her quarrel with Swinburne 
from first to last. 


There are no disheartening shortcomings or 
boundaries in these large and vigorous poems. If 
every poet must have one of two demerits—faults 
or limitations—Mr. Meredith is to be congratulated 
on having faults and not limitations. . . 

Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Century of Roundels’ is at 
first glance more attractive than Mr. Meredith’s 
but not winning the lingering reperusal to 
which the latter persuades us. It would 
be difficult to find faults in Mr. Swinburne, 
but his limitations are simply astonishing 
—they are so many, and they bound him 
so closely. They are more marked now that 
the time has come when he seeks his own inspira- 
tions, and no longer uses (with that impassioned 
receptiveness of his, which is itself a kind of genius) 
the inspirations that have instructed the schools 
he admires. At first it was the Greek inspiration, 
and in ’ Atalanta in Calydon’ he re-felt and re- 
expressed a “criticism of life” forgotten by the 
modern and Christianized world; then he seized 
French Republicanism and the ethics of Théophile 
Gautier and Charles Baudelaire—that is, he seized 
the phrases of the professors of those principles, 
Doubtless he conceived and appropriated the prin- 
ciples too; but whereas most men begin with the 
principles, he evidently began with the phrases and 
went back to the principles, which he took by 
concomitance. In the last two or three volumes 
he has followed his own way more thoroughly than 
ever before. He has abandoned that attitude of 
impassioned receptiveness, and has set to work with 
Nature alone before him, and his art, and his 
vocabulary. The result is that every reader must 
be surprised at finding how little Mr. Swinburne has 
thought and felt at first-hand fbout anything in 
the world. 

But as to the manner in which Mr. Swinburne says 
his little things, it has attained a rare perfection. 
It is not in the ‘ Roundels,’ of course, that we look 
for the great, if somewhat breathless movement of 
the verse in ‘ Atalanta,’ or for the significant 
music of sOme of the early poems—‘ Let us go 
hence, my Songs,” for instance. But, on the other 
hand, we are not now worried by the too insistent 
and emphatic rhythm by which Mr. Swinburne 
used in old days to bring his readers under a kind 
of possession. All moves so easily and so sweetly, 
that the verse is indeed what Coleridge described 
verse as being — “a breeze.” It flits, it pauses, 
warm and light. 
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e © e | on whom I have bestowed a livery, to wait abou 
Literary and Historical “pon msl. ar 
d 
Notes. | Burrell M. Hyrne to Burrell Massingben. pai 
Le i ts CAE IN ON 
F carolina : 
HYRNE LETTERS FROM SOUTH | sf er se ; pau cab 
| ‘* When my Mother and Bror. first pur- 
CAROLINA, 1721-1752. | chased their land for a séttlement I had no ‘ 
At clxx, 137 I published extracts from a | certain thought of settling myself with them, 
bundle of old letters written home from | but after a while, finding ye trade of this fire 
South Carolina between the above dates, and | Place to England dayly decreasing, in last 
in the issue of 22 Feb. 1936, gave such parti- profitts, that I had no probability of pro- was 
culars as were then available regarding the curing any commission from London or ig 
families of the writers and recipients. A elsewhere, and that my small substance Bui 
more detailed examination of these letters, | Might be greatly diminished in case, of a 7 
which are very lengthy and not too legible, loss made me think it desirable to throw my ( 
has revealed further items of interest, which | !*erest on the Plantation. . . We have been 
seem worthy of preservation. They’ are here about two months on it, have a crop of rice 
set down in chronological sequence, with the | °™ ¥® ground which 1 hope will be wort 
occasional omission of details of no impor- £200 . . . the present building consists of a Jal 
tance. timber dwelling-house 32 ft: by 18 ft. which a V 
‘ is divided below stairs into a hall or dining wit 
Elizabeth Hyrne to Burrell Massingberd. room and a bed-chamber, ye former something try 
(From London, 1721 Reach ier Tae largest, and above stairs will be two Lo 
S. Surtees ) 0 departure for apenre To ye backside of the house is added $0C 
ts ; a shed its whole length, which is divided into 
begi bg geoastindy~s a a place for i 30 to | two bed-chambers . . . the house is not yet Bu 
, except their beginning is very large, | plaistered or chimnied . . . we have amongst 
and I believe there is many places in Americz nd 7 7 
much better, but I like cd so well as aes pe ice si ae eS eee 
lina, and all people will own that no place 
in the world is yett so greatly improved in | From H, Hyrne to Mrs, Anne Massingberd tel 
so short a time, . . They have lately made a ast. [date illegible] ae we 
tryal of planting hemp, they talk also of - ; s 
trying to plant coffee, but I fear the winters My wife has lost another of her uncles, we 
will be too cold, however it is now again | °M¢ Col. Palmer, who married one of her fo 
likely to be a very thriving country, and there father’s sisters. I gave you an account of an nn 
is 80 many things for a planter to imploy his expedition under him some years ago aganst w 
hands about that there is no fear, but with | S°™*° Spanish Indians that used to be 
a good gang of slaves and the blessing of troublesome to our Frontiers, whom he cut B 
God, he may gitt a very good estate.” — and ee ecg ower his com 
: e was order y the General with about 
“y iis Gait Whine Oe Mien desir; 130 men to keep the Spaniards (who were at 
g vard, desiri , i 
his advice about our going there {Caroli +, Hoag de psig de ge ta roe 
be nlees ae 8 Ing na] | any communication with the country, whilst L 
pr tth ce re sa! incouragement, and | himself, with the whole army encamped on tl 
F aa atl pte ono rage tp bree: the other side of a large river, from whence x 
ee : ; merchants | he could not possibly come to his assistance. y 
rip en age Ba pc apa a In this situation he remained seven days, t 
a rrival, .. 
The proper time for planters toarrive in sod on the alghih, i dagen eee hi 
“ikis ies ale H) net be . surrounded by a numerous body of Spaniards, J 
buy slaves ; iiehees, it I sane —m . peo tage enable va enedy crt ge: “i 
Se eee a ote uy slaves | nicht. They immediately attacked him, and } 
ens |X send over about £300 to Caro- | by their numbers and the surprise that our i 
a z men were in, gained a pretty easy victory. 
(The same from Charles Town, 1725.) We lost about 70 men on this occasion killed 
‘I have lately bought me a negroe boy, | and taken prisoners, and the Spaniards had 
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about 20 killed. The Colonel himself died 
bravely fighting in the midst of his enemies 
and his death was the greatest loss to this 
country.”’ 


H. Hyrne to Mrs, Anne Massingberd. 
(From Charles Town, March 26th 1741.) 


‘“‘T suppose you have heard of the dreadful 
fire we had in this town 18th of November 
last, in which allmost one half of the town 
was consumed and the damage has been com- 
puted to amount to 250,000 pounds sterling.” 


Burrell M. Hyrne to Mrs. Anne Massingberd. 


(To be left with Mr. Cumberlege, with 
Messrs. Caswel & Mount, Bankers in 
Lombard St. London, June 1741.) 


“We have a ship lately arrived here from 
Jamaica with advice that just as he sailed 
a vessel arrived there from Admiral Vernon, 
with advice that Admiral Vernon had des- 
tryed 14,0r 15 French men of war at Port 
Louis. A blow being thus given, we expect 
soon to have an open war with France.” 


Burrell M. Hyrne to Mrs. Anne Massing- 
berd. 


(Tugudoo, 21st December 1743.) 


“T think it was on the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember died of a pleuresye the best Negro 
woman my brother had. She was soe good 
a cook & could wash and get up cloths soe 
well that he had been several times offered 
four hundred pounds for her. I believe he 
might have had five hundred if he would have 
sold her.”’ 


Burrell M. Hyrne to Mrs. Anne Massingberd, 
in Poland St, in London. 


(Tugudoo, 1744.) 


“You may remember Mr. Rhett in 
London, he and his lady have been dead, I 
think upwards of seventeen years, they died 
so near each other as to be interred both at 
ye same time, and left two small daughters 
to ye care of his Mother, who is still living, 
the eldest of which is I think now about 21 
years old, a very sensible little woman and 
much like her grandmother, has been a few 
years married to Captain Frankland, who 
is brother’s son to Sr. Thos. Frankland, 
Bart., deceased, late a Lord of the Admiralty 
and Member of Parliament for Thirsk in 
Yorkshire, and 


Cromwels. She has one son who is named 
Henry, and is now going to England with 
her husband. On the first day of last 
December he took a Prize, a French ship near 
the Havana, that was worth ninety thousand 
pounds sterling . . . his part of this prize 
amounts to £33750, which with some other 
small prizes he has taken during I think the 
six years he has been on ye Providence 
station, and what savings he has made out 
of his pay, must in the whole amount to 
fifty thousand pounds sterling. The French- 
man fought him five hours and a half, but 
Frankland had only five men killed and 
seven wounded. His Lieutenant’s share is 
about £11,000, his name Payne, and I 
believe related to Mr. Payne in Foster Lane 
.., thus this ugly war which has been almost 
ye ruin of this Province has been ye making 
of a fine estate to Miss Sally Rhett that was. 
. . . The £400 I expected from the Public for 
ye execution of my two Negro men, I am not 
likely to get at least this year. . . I shall 
observe to you that the writer in the News 
Papers I enclose, who signs himself ‘ Agri- 
cola,’ is ye Honble. Charles Pinckney Esq., 
a member of our Upper House of Assembly, 
a native of this Province, but brought up in 
England to ye science of the law, and is 
married to ye daughter of Col. Lucas, who 
is Lieut, Governour of ye Leward Islands.”’ 


Burrell M. Hyrne to Mrs, Anne Massingberd 
in Poland St. St. James Parish Westminster. 
(May 1744) 


‘‘ The rice was shiped on board the ninth 
day of last August & on yé thirtieth when 
ye vessell was full loaded and ready to sail a 
hard gale of wind drove the vessell on shoar 
which obliged them to take out part of her 
cargo. However, she got ready again, & 
sailed over Charles Town Barr ye 4 of 
September in company with two other ships, 
Captains Moss and Breeding . . . towards 
the latter end of Octo. & near England they 
two were taken and the vessells carried into 
St Sebastions. Cap* Butler ye same month 
& near England met with a Privateer who 
obliged him to strike to them and come under 
their stern, but ye weather was soe bad they 
could put no hands on board him, & in ye 
night Butler dropt them, and bore away for 
Ireland & arrived in a small port called 
Baltomore, but being almost a wreck, having 





a descendant of Oliver | 


lost his foremast and bowsprit (his was but 
a. two mast vessell) Baltomore being but a 
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poor small place, it was a long time before 
the vessel could be refitted for y® sea... 
This Province at present affords no spirituous 
liquour of its produce. What is generally 


made use of is Madiera Wine, and rum 
which with sugar may be made into Sangre 
& Punch, as weak as people pleases. Before 
our Warr with Spain wine used to sell from 
£60 to £80 the pipe, and by the gallon from 
17/6d to 20/6 & good Barbadoes rum from 
10/0 to 15/0 the gallon. . . Wine is now 
from £120 to £130 the pipe & 30/0 by the 
gallon and rum 16/0 to 20/0 the gallon. 
Since ye news of the French fleets appearing 
last February in the English Channell all 
European goods are advanced and I expect 
against next winter our Negro clothing which 
is coarse woollens will advance 20 per cent. 

. The white woman who is with my 
mother is not very helpful being so lame of 
one foot as to go on crutches, however as she 
is not more than forty years old she can doe 
some needle work and see that ye Negro 
woman does ye other household work. She 
is a poor unfortunate creature, was married 
to her. second husband who was an overseer 
in St Paul’s parish, & was killed by the 
Negroes when they did the mischief in 1739.’’ 


Burrell M. Hyrne to Mrs. Anne Massingberd. 
(From Tugudoo, 23 July 1744.) 


{ Announcing the death of his mother who 
was ‘‘interred the Friday following in as 
handsome a manner as ye time and place 
could admit of.’’] ‘‘ All ye neighbors were 
invited who had all gloves and the six 
bearers (one of whom had lived at Ormsby 
in Mr. Humberston’s time) had Scarves also, 
as had ye Doctor but ye Office for the Dead 
was read by a Lay Man. There was burnt 
wine of two sorts and the same raw, & 
Punch and Sangre and after ye funeral was 
over, Bisquet and Cheese for such as had a 
mind to Eat. The coffin was Deal, but well 
made & black’t with brass furniture. 

‘The Monday after my poor Mother’s 
decease our Negroes on a falling out with ye 
overseer, seized on him & tyed him by ye 
hands to ye Limb of a Tree, striped and 
whipt him to that degree that he dyed ye 
next day. On which four of the men that 
were principally concerned (two of mine and 
two belonging to my mother and brother were 
apprehended & tryed and all found guilty 
of Homicide on a white man. My two were 
hanged and the others had corporal punish- 











ment. I have allowed me by a law of the 
Province two hundred pounds of our money 
for each of them, but one of them, a cooper, 
was well worth four hundred pounds, and 
the other a sawyer three hundred pounds, so 
I shall lose three hundred pound, which js 
forty-three pound sterling. . . 

‘“Mr. George Abell lived here on a river 
called Pedee, on some land of one Colonel 
Pawley, in an odd manner, underground in 
a sort of a cell and was known commonly by 
the Name of the Hermit. When he did con. 
verse, which was but seldom, he appeared to 
be a Gentleman, well acquainted with the 
World. He was brother to Captain Abell of 
Birmingham, to whom he bequeathed every- 
thing he had.”’ 


Burrell M. Hyrne to Mrs. Anne Massingberd. 


(At Mr. Cumberlege’s, Linen Draper, at the 
Hen & Chickns, Newgate St., London. 
20th March 1745/6.) 


‘“‘T heartily congratulate you on ye lately 
received news of ye retreat of your Rebellious 
Northern route. I am surprised to hear they 
could proceed soe far into the Heart of the 
kingdom as Derby.’’! 


Elizabeth Clark Hyrne (2nd wife to Henry 
Hyrne) to Mrs. Anne Massingberd. 
(To same address. ) 


Clover Hill, 1756. 

‘‘Our son was baptised in the parish 
church of St. Philips, Charles Town, where 
it is the custom for the ladies to remain in 
their pews and to send their infants by their 
black maids to the Font, which must be s0 
remote from a great portion of the pews that 
many of the parents cannot be certain that 
Holy office is performed as it ought to be. 
Therefore, to convince you we make no light 
matter of these solemnities, we both thought 
it our duty, contrary to the custom, to attend 
ourselves, and be witness of the great favour 
bestowed on our son. 

‘|. Dice, cards, etc. are not the amuse 
ments of our family, but religious or enter- 
taining books, which give double pleasure, 
being read aloud by your dear nephew. 

‘« |. , Our brother has had very severe 








1 William Burrell Massingberd, of Ormsby, 
grandson of the recipient of this letter, met Prince 
Charles Edward at Derby, but was sent home, with 
a miniature of the Prince. His grandfather, Sit 
Drayner Massingberd, was imprisoned as a “ sus 
pect ” at the time of Monmouth’s rebellion. 
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sickness amongst his slaves. 
seven grown slaves, most of them the best he 
had, amongst which was a young woman that 
used to sew, wash and attend upon him.”’ 


He has lost 


Henry Hyrne to Mrs. Anne Massingberd. 
(From Fontaine-bleau (South Carolina)). 


4th May 1752. 

[Letter announcing his marriage to Mary 
Clarke, relict of Mr. Sanders (a widow with 
two daughters), and the owner of a very good 
tract of land *‘ which we propose to sell and 
lay out the money in slaves, and expect it 
may purchase about twelve.’’ ] 

“T have an opportunity of sending this 
by one Mr. Bowen . , . and with it two of the 
natives of our woods, a large sort of squirrel 
called here the Fox-squirrel. They soon 
become so tame and gentle that they are 
seldom confined, but suffered to run about the 
house like a cat or other domestic animal, 
tho’ they are apt to be something mischievous 
in gnawing the Furniture. I do not know 
whether you may think the pleasure of 
beholding their little wanton Freaks may 
compensate for the trouble of keeping them. 

‘My Bowen is a plain honest Welshman, 
who by close application, has acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge in mathematics and now 
goes home on a Scheme for the discovery of 
Longitude.’’ 


E. De Conty Gravina to Mrs. Anne Massing- 
berd. 
About 1752. 

“The greatest joy I have in this place is 
hearing from my friends in England, and I 
esteem no one more sincerely than my dear 
Mrs. Massingberd, whom I every day wish 
to be near, and hope in God I shall be so 
before many years are over. Peace, I hope, 
is pretty well established here with 2 or 3 
tribes of the Indians. They seem to be an 
innocent, honest people but are biggoted 
Roman Catharlick and the French priests 
have great influence over ‘them, which makes 
them less to be confided in for had we found 
them in a state of nature they would easily 
have been brought over to the Protestant 
religion, and then would have been sincere 
friends, . . 

“This place was no ways effected by the 
Dreadful Horricane that happened at Carra- 
lina. . .2 I hear many of the principal fami- 


is described in 





2 This hurricane the South 


Carolina Gazette No. 953 dated 19th September 








lies are greatly reduced by it, and every day 
their estates are sold by Execution and that 
many people comeing to settle here this 
climate is esteemed, much healthyer than 
South Carralina. The Marquis has not yet 
learnt to write English or he would have 
added a few lines but he begs his complements 
to you.”’ 


A little more information has been dis- - 
covered in the letters relating to the writers. 
It appears that Edward Hyrne, who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Drayner Massing- 
berd, of Ormsby, Co. Lincoln, was the son 
of Edward Hyrne, and nephew of ‘“ John 
Hyrne, of Kensington,-gentleman,’’ who died 
in 1695. In about 1697, soon after his mar- 
riage, Edward Hyrne seems to have gone to 
South Carolina, but he died in London in 
1713. His wife first joined him in Carolina 
about 1701, returned to England with him 
for some years, and finally made her home in 
South Carolina with her sons. These were 
(i) Edward, born about 1700, who married 
and had a daughter living in South Carolina; 
(ii) Burrell Massingberd Hyrne, who mar- 
ried and left issue; (iii) Henry born about 
1703, who married first the daughter of 
Edmund Bellinger, of Charles Town, grand- 
daughter of Edmund Bellinger who was Sur- 
veyor General in 1698, Landgrave in the same 
year, and Receiver of Public Monies in 1700; 
(iv) Mary, who married a Mr. Smith, of 
Goose Creek. Henry Hyrne married secondly 
the widow of Mr. Sanders. Seven of his 
children died young in South Carolina, but 
at least one son seems to have survived— 
Henry, aged 17 in 1752, when he is described 
as ‘‘ 6 feet high with a beard as large as his 
father’s.’’ 

As no letters exist after 1752, it is not 
possible to trace the family further. 

P. D. Munpy. 


1752 (of which I have a copy). Before 11. o’clock 
on 15th “all the vessels in the harbour were on 
shore, except the Hornet man of war... Many of 
the people up to their necks in water in their houses, 
all the wharfs and bridges ruined, houses and 
goods carried away, nothing now to be seen but 
‘ruins of houses, canows wrecks of pettianguas 
and boats, masts, yards, incredible quantities of 
all sorts of timber, barrels, staves household and 
other goods, floating and driving with great violence 
through the streets, and round about the town.’ 
At 10 minutes past 11 o’clock the wind veered to 
the S.E.S. and §.W. The waters fell 5 feet in the 
space of 10 minutes without which sudden fall, 
every house and inhabitant in the town must in all 
probability have perished.” 
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THOMAS THIRLBY: HIS FOREBEARS 
AND RELATIVES. 


(See ante p. 172.) 


Tue BLAcKWELLS. Enough casual reference 
to the Blackwells has been made to demand 
more detail. William Blackwell, for twelve 
years of the Elizabethan period, occupied the 
post of Town Clerk of the City of London, 
without disguising or compromising his un- 
wavering Catholicism. During these twelve 
years, such a course was possible for others 
than himself. Argall, Parker’s Registrar, 
Sebastian Wetcott, a priest in the personal 
entourage of Elizabeth, Plowden, to whom 
the office. of Chancellor was tendered in vain, 
Stanley, bishop of Man, and many others 
escaped more than the ill-timed and futile 
efforts of unauthorised persecutors, whose 
efforts were quietly foiled by much higher 
authority. The period-of genuine persecu- 
tion, the persecution that accompanied a real 
national feeling, was of later date. 

Blackwell House had been built by Thomas 
Thirlby, prior to his fall into Court disgrace. 
He possibly anticipated a prolonged diplo- 
matic career, after resignation of his bishop- 
ric, but deprivation and distrust met him at 
the same time, The house occupied the space 
between the west end of Ireland Yard and the 
entry to the old cloisters of Blackfriars, at 
the corner of which, a few years later, stood 
Vautrollier’s printing office, the early home 
of Richard Field, Shakespeare’s fellow- 
townsman and printer. On the east side of 
Blackwell House, just beyond its large Tudor 
Gate, lay the house afterwards Shakespeare’s, 
of which the conveyance names bounds 
derived from the proximity of the two hold- 
ings. Thirlby sold his new-built mansion, 
one of very considerable dimensions to Wil- 
liam Blackwell, probably in 1559. Within 
the following decade, the manor of Campions, 
Essex, was conveyed to Blackwell and ultim- 
ately to Margaret Blackwell, née Campion, 
William’s wife, for a like reason; perhaps, 
to avoid the difficulty of holding by onle 
whose disaffection against the new religious 
settlement was developing. None other holder 
of this description occurs to the searcher than 
Edmund Campion, the Jesuit, whose doubts 
developed slowly, as Protestantism settled 
itself more firmly. If he transferred the 
manor of Campions to Margaret Blackwell, 
such transfer occurred before 1567. There is 
some reason to suppose that Edmund Cam- 





pion dwelt awhile in his kinswoman’s house, 
She was his near relative, and the house was 
that of a resolute Catholic for many years, 
The ‘History of Ireland,’ which Campion 
had written, passed in manuscript to Arch- 
bishop Parker, in 1572. Parker writes con- 
cerning it in terms that would suggest Cam. 
pion was in England, and that, could he be 
reconciled to the existing disposition of 
England, Lord Burghley, the Archbishop's 
correspondent, might well deem him worthy 
of high preferment. He draws attention to 
the dedication of the book to Leicester. The 
next who refer to the manuscript are Holin- 
shed and William Shakespeare, who quote 
freely from it. Shakespeare could not have 
seen it as early as Parker’s days The manu- 
script was published thirteen years after 
Shakespeare’s death, and is now among the 
Cottonian Manuscripts. It certainly has been 
handled by the very greatest of Englishmen, 
geniuses of very different ardours and moral 
qualifications. 

Parker had procured the manuscript for 
reading at Lambeth. Where Shakespeare 
procured it cannot be certain, but Blackfriars 
might appear as likely as any place that 
could be suggested. The ultimate printer, 
James Ware, does not aid in tracing its 
wanderings, after the author had first parted 
with it. : 

In Blackwell House, after the building had 
become the property, for a short while, of 
Ann Bacon, Blackwell’s daughter, lived the 
Countess of Northumberland, who received 
from some Stuart writers the repute of owner 
thereof. In it, Thirlby’s chamber was pointed 
out to Catholics as a place of one-time holy 
dwelling, perhaps because, during some tem- 
porary release Thirlby dwelt therein. In the 
numerous passages and exits, rumour 
declared that priests in hiding found ready 
ways of escape. By the days of James I, 
the building had fallen into disrepair, the 
gate fell, in part, and change of the neigh- 
bourhood removed its boundaries. Nothing 
of it remained to living memory, so far as 
information can be derived. 

William Blackwell’s will, 30 Lyon, P.C.C., 
is dated 7 June 1567, and is evidence of the 
existence of facts at that date, but not at the 
considerably later period at which the will 
was proved, 17 Oct. 1570. He follows medieval 
precedent, commending his soul to God and 
the most blessed Saint Mary and to all the 
Holy Company of Heaven. Following paro- 
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chial bequests is a mention of a brother-in- 
law, Edward Warton. Thereafter sons and 
and son, Edward Blackwell, son-in-law, 
Bacon, of whose marriage with testator’s 
daughter, Anne, a sufficient account can be 
found in Machyn’s diary, sons-in-law, Draper 
and Walpole, brother-in-law Campion [i.e. 
Wm. Campion, J. C. W.]. Note that the 


‘testator refers to his brother Campion with- 


out name, and refers to the above five who 
shall wear black gowns at his funeral as six 
men. This may not have been accidental, 
and may be designedly phrased to include 
Edmund Campion, without naming him. The 
six women mourners to wear black gowns, 
are Edward Blackwell’s wife and testator’s 
daughters, Ann Bacon, Draper, Mary Wal- 
pole, sister-in-law, Campion, and a cousin, 
Ursula Patrick. Here six are enumerated and 
designated. Their relation to testator and to 
each other is shown on a Blackwell pedigree 
that follows, Subsequent to bequests to the 
poor of Edgeware:in Middlesex, where testa- 
tor was born and to the comptors and prisons 
(wherein, as contemporary records show, 
recusants formed a due proportion) follows a 
bequest to the Right Reverend in God, my 
most singular good lord, Thomas Thirlby, late 
Lord Bishop of Ely as a poor memento of 
good heart and will towards his Lordship, 
a gold ring, value five marks. “To my 
cousin, Henry Thirlby, son of my cousin 
Thomas Thirlby, his Lordship’s brother ”’ ; to 
testator’s sons, Thomas, William, George, 
and Richard, and to a daughter, Margaret, 
£100 each. 

His landed property, including the manor 
of Campions in Epping, he bequeaths to his 
wife, Margaret, his sole executrix. 

How little he had ever seen or known of 
the manor of Campions is indicated by the 
description, ‘‘in Epping.”’ A great deal of 
the manor lies in Hatfield Broad Oak, and 
the hall of early Tudor erection is in the 
parish of Harlow. But the history of this 


manor belongs to an account of the Cam- 


pions, rather than to this narrative. To 
such a narrative belongs also note of the 
name, Ursula Patrick. Patrick was one of 
two pseudonyms used by the Blessed Edmund 
Campion in his last: journey. The other was 
Hastings. The two names have a connection 
in the contemporaneous family history of 
Patrick of Lincolnshire, a connection perhaps 
as wholly fortuitous as the conjunction in 
the name of a living great advocate. 











‘Reference to the foregoing will show that 
William Blackwell named the husbands of all 
his daughters save one; Margaret Blackwell. 
She was the wife of Richard Calleys, possibly 
a relative of the printer of that uncommon 
name, and, after her father’s decease, trouble 
accentuated between her husband and Mrs. 
Blackwell. Mrs. Calleys, it was stated, was 
dissatisfied with her mother’s proposed testa- 
mentary dispositions. A petition was lodged 
with the Privy Council, setting forth her 
poverty and the mental worry consequent 
thereon, which had brought her to a state 
described as ‘‘distraught.”’ The Petition 
was referred to the City Council, which, of 
course, had powers to enforce the ‘“‘ laudable 
custom ’’ of making one-third provision from 
the personalty for children, and no other 
powers. The Mayor and Court of Aldermen 
referred the matter to a Committee, over 
which the Recorder presided and Mrs. Black- 
well declined to accept its decision, a courage- 
ous act indicative of character. In September 
1582, as the Remembrancia of the City 
records, the Privy Council was informed of 
her decision in the ‘‘ unnatural dispute ”’; 
one probably originating in religion, as may 
be judged not merely by its bitter and un- 
natural features, but by. the fact of the inter- 
vention of the Council in the testamentary 
dispositions of a living person. 

Mrs. Blackwell died in 1586. Her will, 
proved 4 July of that year, desiresthat she 
shall be buried as near as possible to her 
late husband, To Thomas Bromley, the Lord 
Chancellor and Lady Elizabeth Bromley, his 
wife, testator leaves a piece.of hanging of 
Arras and a carpet of Turkey work. After 
other bequests she leaves to her daughter, Ann 
Bacon, her ‘‘ new mansion and dwelling, with 
gardens and yards, now in the occupation 
of several ’’ (alas, un-named) in St. Andrew’s 
or other parish (i.e. St. Anne’s, Blackfriars) 
which Wm. Blackwell, my late husband 
bought of Thomas Thirlby, late Bishop of 
Ely, for three years, and then to sell, and 
of the trust so converted, one half the proceeds 
to Wm. Blackwell for upbringing of children, 
one half to Ann Bacon charged with the 
succour of her sister, Mary Walpole. To 
her son William she leaves inter alia, a farm 
charged with £10 per annum to the use of 
Ann Bacon for*the maintenance of Margaret 
‘‘ another of my daughters,’’ wife of Richard 
Calleys, of whom former mention has been 
made. The sum to be allowed to Mary Wal- 
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pole, during her breach with her husband, | effects was granted to his surviving sister, 
was £20. The quarrel between her and her | Agnes Payne. He had succeeded in retaining 


husband was satisfactorily ended by the inter- 
mediary advice of Henry Walpole, who after- 
wards was put to death under the Penal 
laws against the Jesuit body. His death 
produced a revulsion tending to greater toler- 
ance, Indeed, the fact that the torture was 
always conducted in private, and that the 
public evisceration was generally, merely 
disgusting, reduced public interest in priest- 
hunting. 

To pursue further the history of the Black- 
wells, Campions or Walpole, would exceed the 
limitations, intended in this investigation of 
pedigrees. 

The life history, of Thirlby is fairly well 
recorded in the ‘D.N.B.’ The account there 
contains one error, likely to mislead icono- 


graphers, There is no, known, extant por- 
trait of Thirlby. That to which the Dic- 
tionary refers is obviously a _ portait of 


Thirlby’s predecessor in the See of Ely, as 
consideration of the date of the subject of 
the picture will show. 

His long house-imprisonment was tempered 
by the access to gardens, by the frequent 
movements of his host, Archbishop Parker, 
whom he accompanied, as the correspondence 
of that prelate indicates, in his Kentish 
movements, at least, and by the kindly and 
friendly relations always entertained. Par- 
ker’s account of Thirlby’s death, given to 
Burleigh, bears evidence sufficient of the high 
esteem with which he regarded Thirlby’s 
Christian life. Mars. Parker appears always 
to have been forbearing, hospitable and 
patient, 

The deprived Bishop was buried in a very 
shallow lead coffin, which easily held the 
emaciated remains, The body was accident- 
ally restored to view when the choir of St. 
Mary’s, Lambeth, was opened for the burial 
of Archbishop Cornwallis. It was waxen 
skin and bone, wonderfully preserved; the 
beard had grown to a great length, réaching 
below the knee, and was of exceeding white- 
ness. In his hand was a square cap—why 
so placed is unknown. Such premature senile 
decay as his, has, historically, affected genera- 
tions that have survived great pestilences. 
There is no record of Thirlby’s previous ill- 
nesses to enable diagnosis. His leaden coffin 
was re-sealed, ‘and left in its original position 
in the centre of the choir. 

Some years later, Administration of his 





a measure of the good-will of Elizabeth, with. 
out regaining her confidence, for ahe ever 
rgearded him as a fautour of the French 
cause, in the days when she dalled with 
Spain. Nevertheless, he was near enough to 
Court influence to be able to write to the 
Queen a personal letter, 
her, Morice,.Cranmer’s one-time Secretary; 
a favour that Morice repaid shabbily. Cran 
mer had been Thirlby’s passionate friend, and 
was held in detestation by the Queen, who 
could not forget the part he had played in 
her mother’s death, and the Lady Jane Grey 
business, and who would not reverse Cran- 
mer’s Attainder, but left his children to sorry 
fates. 


This letter of Thirlby is the only 
writing of his, recorded during his 
eleven years of leisure. Whether he 
was one of the links of the chain 
by which the manuscript of Campion’s 


early historical effort came into the possession 
of Parker deserves conjecture. Thirlby and 
Boxall would not have spent their days in 
meals and idleness, or without knowledge of 
those negotiations with De Quadra that led 
Thirlby’s friends, and Bonner himself, to ex- 
pect the restoration of their sees. 

The intermediary of the Lambeth prisoners 


Two GENERATIONS OF THE BLACKWELLS. 
William Blackwell=Margaret, dau. of 


(a, b,c, Thomas Campion 
| (a, b,c, d, e) 
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had issue. 
| | | 
Margaret Mary, mar. Anne, mar. daughter, 
wife of Wm. Wal- George Bacon = mar. 
Richard pole 1565 sgt. of the Matthew 
Calleys (d, e) catre in ”* Draperof 
(b, d e) Queen’ Mary’s Chamber- 
days (Machyn’s well 
Diary) circ. (d, e) 
1561 Had 
issue. 
(d, e) 
(a) Referred to, as living, in will of Thomas Cam- 
pion, 153 


(b) Ditto will of Thos. Thirlby II, 1565. 
(c) Ditto will of Wm. Blackwell, pr. 1570. 
(d) Ditto will of Wm. Campion, 1576. 
Ditto will of Margaret Blackwell, 1586. 
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with the outside world may have been Argall, 
Parker’s Registrar, whose sympathies with 
the older religion remained unaffected until 
his death. His family papers have not been 
ublished, Nor among such intermediaries 
should William Walpole, Thirlby’s ward, 
companion in the Tower, and at Bekesbourne, 
and thereafter, Blackwell’s son-in-law be 
omitted from conjecture, by those interested 
in such appendices as the above to the great 
treatment of the Walpoles in Dr. Jessop’s, 
‘One Generation of a Norfolk House.’ 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED BY ELIZA 
DRAPER TO THE 
STRANGE FAMILY, 1776 - 1778. 


HEN ‘Sterne’s Eliza’! was written it 

was not possible to find out anything 
about Mrs. Draper’s life subsequent to her 
letter of 11 Jan. 1773, when she was living at 
Masulipatam with her Uncle John Whitehill, 
except for the date of her death at Clifton 
on 3 Aug. 1778, 

On the evidence of Wilkes’ List of 
Addresses, now in the British Museum, which 
contains a note of Mrs. Eliza Draper as 
living at ‘‘a Mr. Woodhill’s [| Whitehill’s], 
3 Queen Anne Street, in December 1774,’’ I 
had supposed that she left Whitehill soon 
after the letter of 11 Jan. 1773 was written, 
but it is obvious that the date given by Wilkes 
was wrong, and it was not till May 1777 
that she came to London with her uncle and 
settled in Queen Anne Street. 

This is proved by a series of thirty-six 
letters written by Eliza to a Mrs. Strange 
and her daughter between November 1776 and 
June 1778, two months before her death. 
These throw a flood of light on the last few 
years of her life. The letters, which I have 
been allowed to copy and now to put into 
print, are in possession of Mr. Alexander 
Trotter of Teffont, Wilts, and came to him 
as a descendant of Mrs. Strange, whose hus- 
band, Robert Strange, was an ardent Jacobite 
and had been at one time attached to the 
person of James, the ‘‘ Old Pretender,’’ and 
was in 1776 living in Paris. 





1‘ Sterne’s Eliza. Some account of her life in, 


India, with her letters written between 1757 and 
1774” By Arnold White and William Lutley Sclater. 
London. William Heinemann. 1922. 








It is quite evident that Eliza left India 
and came to Europe in 1776 in the company 
of her uncle John Whitehill. In February 
of that year Whitehill requested leave from 
the Madras Council to proceed to England on 
private family affairs, and as there was no 
English ship available at the time, he 
requested further that he might be allowed 
to travel in a French ship leaving Pondi- 
cherry ‘‘ very shortly.” This was granted 
and he probably embarked on ‘‘ Le Dauphin ”’ 
(Captain Dordelain) which was reported at 
St. Helena on 13 May 1776, and was bound 
for Port L’Orient in France, whence he and 
Eliza doubtless travelled to. Paris, where he 
took up his residence till May 1777. 


It was then that Eliza made the acquaint- 
ance of the Abbé Reynal as there are several 
allusions to him, as well as a short note from 
him, dated 2 Dec. 1777, to Mr. Strange asking 
him to forward a packet of books to Eliza, 
who was-by that time settled in London. 


During this period Eliza’s health was very 
poor and there are notes from John White- 
hill and Mr, Sullivan (apparently his private 
secretary), thanking Miss Strange for kind 
inquiries. Other notes deal with domestic 
details, and also show that Eliza paid a 
short visit to Bolougne in April 1777, before 
leaving Paris for good. 


Robert (afterwards Sir Robert) Strange 
(1721-1792) was the son of David Strange of 
Kirkwall in the Orkneys. His boyhood was 
passed chiefly in Edinburgh where he learnt 
the rudiments of painting-and engraving. He 
was in his youth an ardent Jacobite and he 
was with Prince Charlie in 1745, and made 
a plate for the engraving of banknotes as 
well as an engraved portrait of the Prince. 
His life, after Culloden, was mostly spent 
abroad, and from 1775 to 1780 he was living 
with his family in Paris in the Rue de 
’Enfer in a house overlooking the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens. He afterwards returned to 
London, having made his peace with George 
III, where he lived at 52 Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and where he died in 
1792. He was knighted in 1787. 

His wife was Isabella, daughter of Wil- 
liam Lumisden, and was also a strong Jaco- 
bite; she was married to Robert Strange in 
1747, and had a family among whom were 
James Charles Steuart Strange (1753-1840); 
who was in the Madras Civil Service, and 
Thomas Andrew Lumisden Strange (1756- 
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1841), a well known 
also in India, and it 
Eliza Draper met the eldest of these 
two young Stranges in India before she 
came back to Europe, and that is how she 
became intimate with the family, About 
ten years after this James Strange sailed 
from Bombay for Nootka Sound in Vancouver 
Island in an expedition fitted out chiefly by 
David Scott, of Bombay. There were two 
ships, the ‘‘ Captain Cook”’ and the ‘ Ex- 
periment,’’ commanded by Captains Lowrie 
and Guise respectively, and James Strange 
was probably in charge of the trading 
arrangements, They reached Nootka Sound 
and afterwards sailed farther north to Prince 
William Sound, in what is now Alaska, on 
their way discovering Queen Charlotte Island, 
though this was not so named till later by 
Captain Douglas, who sailed round the 
Islands.2 

Fanny Burney’s Diary tells us that James 
Strange came home from India in 1798 with 
a large fortune, and married as his second 
wife a niece of ‘‘ Secretary Dundas ’’ (Henry 
Dundas, Viscount Melville). 

Andrew Lumisden, brother of Lady 
Strange, was more deeply implicated in the 
Jacobite rising and spent many years in Rome 
in the service of the Old Chevalier, and after 
his death was for a short time with Prince 
Charlie, but he came to Paris in 1769 and 
lived many years at the Hotel Beauregard, 
Rue St. Hyacinthe, also near the Luxem- 
bourg. 

An account of the Strange and Lumisden 
family history will be found in ‘ The Memoirs 
of Sir R. Strange,’ by James Dennistoun, 
published in two volumes in 1855, from which 
the above particulars are taken. 

As is shown by the letters that follow, 
Eliza left Paris and settled with her uncle 
in 3 Queen Anne Street, London, W., early 
in May 1777, where her daughter joined her. 
In the following June, Whitehill went back 
to India with a mission from the H.E.I. Coy, 
to inquire into the matter of the arrest and 
imprisonment of Lord Pigot, Governor of 
Madras, by his Council. In June of the 
following year, Eliza went to Bath and thence 
to Bristol, to undergo treatment, and died at 
Clifton (then called ‘“‘ The Hot Springs ’’) on 
3 Aug. 1778. 


2 See J. Meares, ‘ Voyages made in the years 
1788 and 1789, from China to the North West 
Coast of America.’ London, 1790. p. liii. 


judge and jurist 
is evident that 














Eliza’s daughter, Elizabeth, was born in 
1761 in India, and was sent home as a child 
to be cared for by her relatives in England, 
She apparently came to live with her mother 
as soon as she was settled in Queen Anne 
Street, and was then only sixteen years old, 
After her mother’s death she married Thomas 
Nevill, and by him had one son and three 
daughters, all of whom were mentioned in the 
will of Daniel Draper, who Survived till 
1805. 

There can now be little doubt that the 
elaborate memorial in Bristol Cathedral was 
erected by her uncle John Whitehill. 

Further details of the career of John 
Whitehill, the Abbé Reynal and _ others 
closely associated with Mrs. Draper will be 
found in ‘ Sterne’s Eliza’ already mentioned, 


Letter No. I. 

To [4 Nov. 1776] 
Miss Strange,3 Rue d’Enfer 

I could not, as I wished to do, answer your 
note last Night my dear Miss Strange, for I 
really was in bed when it came to me conse- 
quently, You may suppose, that I was not in 
the rudest Health and Spirits, nor am I so 
to-day, tho’ infinitely better than Yesterday 
—I have enclosed and sent your letter to M' 
Sulivan—and apropos to your Brother,’ I 
shall ever think myself obliged to him for 
having procured me the Acquaintance of your 
Family, and particularly so, as I had no 
other claim to such an instance of his Atten- 
tion than what derived from my being very 
Unfortunate—If you would come and eit with 
me an hour this Evening you would really 
do a very charitable Action—do propose it to 
M's Strange—I will send my Carriage if you 
will give me leave and it will hold four, or 
six very well—Adieu till then—Your much 
obliged and devoted 
Monday Morning. 


Letter ITI, 


Eliza Draper. 


To 
Miss Strange 
or To Mrs. Strange 


[4 Nov. 1776] 


As I think it possible, My dear Madam, » 


that you may be disengaged this Evening, I 
send the Carriage, agreable to what I said I 
would, in my Note this Morning, and if you 
are not disengaged, there is no great harm 
in the horses taking a little exercise as I 





3 Mary Bruce Strange (1748-84). 
4 Sou Charles Stuart Strange (1753-1840). 
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have not used them this Week past— 
Your Much Devoted, 
Monday Afternoon. 
Letter IIT. 

To Miss Strange [14 Dec. 1776.] 

Very so, so, I am much obliged to you, 
My dear Miss Strange, & no friends come 
yet—how’s this you'll say, & I am not sent 
for to Day—? The Case stands thus—I 
remained in bed till 3/0 Clock—and intended 
requesting to see you this afternoon—but just 
as I was going to get up a friend of mine 
called, & as I could not see him, he desired 
to be admitted this Evening, & that I would 
be at home to nobody else, as he had some- 
thing, very particular to say to me. I am 
dying with curiosity to hear what it can be, 
& not a little impatient for the expected visit 
—Adieu—remember me most kindly to all 
Yours & believe me most sincerely 

Your obliged & affectionate 

Saturday Night. E Draper. 


E Draper. 


Letter IV. 
To 
Miss Strange 
Rue d’Enfer., 
My dear Madam 
Mrs. Draper has been hurried and is laying 
down at present. I therefore take up the 
pen to thank you in her name for your kind 
letter and I beg leave to add my own thanks 
to you & to your Mama for all your attention 
to her—I will certainly take an early oppor- 
tunity of thanking you personally, as I assure 
you you could not have conferred a greater 
favor on 


[16 Dec. 1766.] 


Madam, your obliged 
& most Obedient Sert. 
John Whitehill. 
I request my Compts to Mr. Lumisden.5 


Letter V. * 
To Miss Strange [18 Dec. 1776.] 
Mrs; D— My dear Madam is much obliged 
to you for your kind enquiries and I have 
the pleasure to tell you that She is really 
much better in conséquence of having passed 
the whole day upon her Couch. She begs to 
join me & M* Sulivan in kind Compliments 
to your family & I-am 
My dear Madam 
Your Obliged & most 
Obedient Servant 
Wednesday Evene. John Whitehill. 


5 Doubtless Andrew Lumisden. 








Letter VI. 
A Mademoiselle 
Mademoiselle Strange 
Rue d’Enfer. 

Mr. Sulivan has the honor of presenting 
his Comp's to Miss Strange. He hopes she 
will pardon him the liberty he has taken in 
obliging Mrs. Draper to suffer him to send 
Miss Strange Agreable Tidings of her, 
which he does with the more pleasure as he 
thinks Mrs. Draper improves daily. Mr. 
Sulivan requests Miss Strange will believe 
he would have been to have paid his Compts 
to her and the family immediately after his 
arrival if he had been at liberty to go abroad. 
Mr. Whitehill joins him in offering them 
now. 

21 Dec". 


[21 Dec. 1776.] 


Letter ,VITI. 

Miss Strange 

Mr, Sulivari has the honor of presenting 
his Comps to Miss Strange, and has the 
pleasure of informing her, that M's Draper 
is better today, tho’ still confined to her bed. 
He has presumed so far as to oppose the 
Magic of M's D— Spirits which had tempted 
her to think of writing herself, and to per- 
suade himself Miss Strange will pardon him 
for it. Miss D— has charged him to assure 
her, that she is thankfull as she ought to be 
for her friendly offer the sincerity of which 
she is satisfied of. M* Whitehill joins Mr 
S: in respects to the family— 
Friday, 34 Jany 1777. 


Letter VIII. 

Miss Strange {10 Jan. 1777.] 

M's Draper sends kind Compt and many 
kind thanks to Miss Strange for the Blanc 
Manger. As she cannot inspire her Scribe 
with language to express how good it is she 
must content herself with giving what may 
pass for moderate approbation, that is the 
news of her having emptied one of the Cups, 
while the billet has been writing. She begs 
Miss Strange will assure M™ Strange and 
herself that she can never forget their kind 
care. 
Friday Evens. 

Letter IX. 

To 
Miss Strange 
My dear Mise Strange 

Mr, Bernard goes sometime this Evening 
& your letter will I dare say be in time 
enough to carry it with him, he lodges with 


[28 Feb. 1777.] 
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M* Sulivan—I am better & better I thank 
You & Mrs. Strange. I hope she is or will 
very soon be so too—I’ll forgive you if you 
make me twenty such Visits as your last 
—if I do not return your letter, you may be 
sure that it is in time for the Indian Post 
—pray remember me to all Yours—Adieu & 
believe me much 

Your Devoted 
Friday Evening 

Febry 28th 


E Draper. 


W. L. Sctarer. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON ‘HAVELOK.’ | IIL. 


At clxxxiv. 97, I pointed out a parallel 

punishment from classical times for the 
one undergone by the usurper Godrich at the 
hands of Havelok and his men. Godrich, 
before he came to the place of his execution 
(lines 2820-5 of the thirteenth century poem), 
was dragged through the streets of Lincoln 
bound endways, head to tail, on an ass. The 
classical instance, quoted from Montaigne’s 
retelling (1595 ed., I, i), paralleled only this 
preliminary ride of degradation. Another 
close analogue to this feature in the ‘ Have- 
lok’ poem, this time from English history, 
has come to hand in an account of the mystic 
James Naylor (or Nayler), who in the year 
1652 conceived himself to be a new Messiah 
and marched on the city of Bristol. I quote 
and summarise from Fiilép-Miller’s narra- 
tive (‘ Leaders, Dreamers, and Rebels,’ trans- 
lated from the German by E. and C. Paul, 
London, 1935, pp. 72f.): 

‘‘ When the civil war between king and 
parliament came to an end, James Naylor, 
a farmer’s son who had served eight years in 
the parliamentary army, was, like thousands 
of others, discharged and returned home to 
work on the land. In the spring of the year 
1652, while walking at the plough-tail, he 
heard an inner voice instructing him ‘to 
announce the true doctrine.’ ”’ 

He joined the Quakers and created an 
extraordinary impression by his preaching 
among them. 

‘Tidings of the glories of the saviour as 
come to earth again in James Naylor spread 
through the neighbourhood like wildfire. 
Larger and ever larger crowds assembled to 
listen to his inspired utterances, until the 
‘ Messiah’ ultimately determined to make a 
formal entry into the city of Bristol, declared 


——_—_—.. 





by him to be the ‘ New Jerusalem.’ ”’ 
He rode on a horse into the town, led by 
two ‘‘ prophetesses ’’ and followed by large 


crowds, who hailed his arrival with 
‘“Hosanna! Hosanna! The saviour has 
come! ”’ 


‘““Next day Naylor was arrested by the 
‘ungodly’ municipal authorities as a dis. 
turber of the public peace. He was tied face 
to tail on a horse and flogged through the 
streets of Bristol, but the humility and 
stoicism with which he endured his martyr. 
dom served only to increase the fanaticism 
of his supporters . . .”’ 

In the end, he was pilloried and his tongue 
pierced with a red-hot iron ; he was then con- 
veyed to London and imprisoned, and there 
was much parliamentary debate about his sen- 
tence. And so ended a remarkable manifesta. 
tion of that half-religious half-superstitious 
belief in a coming deliverer which has held 
sway over credulous minds of all ages. 

From this account it appears that the 
punishment, Mosaic in its barbarity, of 
tying a man face to tail on a horse or ass 
and whipping him through the streets, was 
at any rate in England a traditional prelim- 
inary to punishment for serious crimes, and 
remained in force long-after the medieval 
period of ‘ Havelok.’ I should be glad to 


hear of other instances of it from legend: 


or history, both in England and elsewhere, 
and of any legal foundation there may have 
been for it. 

L. WHITBREAD. 


A “LONG STOCKING.’’—There has been 
some correspondence in a Cambridgeshire 
weekly on the subject of the ‘long stocking.” 
It appears that ‘‘ an old repaired stocking” 
was formerly in common use among farm 
workers to serve as a purse, being carried, 
rolled up, in the trouser-pocket. The “‘ Long 
Melford,’? which took its name from the 
Suffolk town, was a purse ‘‘of the length 
and size of an adult’s stocking, with an 
opening in the centre and a foot at both ends.” 
Such a central opening was usual in the 
silk knitted purses of early Victorian date. 


P. D. M. 
é MIND YOUR P’s AND Q’s.’”’—That is, 


before writing to ‘N. and Q.’ always 
consult ‘O.D.P.’ and ‘0.D.Q.’ 





R. H. 
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Readers’ Queries. 








OHNSON’S_ LETTERS. MORE 
AUTHORS WANTED (cee clxxxv. 80).— 
(6). 7 May 1780 to Mrs. Thrale. He 
urges her to return and show herself to 
the electors of Southwark. Her husband, the 
sitting member, was too ill to appear. 
‘Cette Anne si belle, 
Qu’on vante si fort, 
Pourquoi ne vient t’elle, 
Vraiment elle a tort.’ 


(7). 1 March 1781 to Lord Lucan, on his 
daughter’s engagement. ‘‘ Gerard Hamilton 
indeed . . . meant to give me some dark in- 
telligence of it; but Gerard, who like Pope 
is un politique aux choux et aux raves. . . 
wrapt up his meaning in such a mystery of 
phrase that it remained in total obscurity.” 

(8) 28 Oct, 1779 and 27 Oct. 1781 to Mre. 
Thrale. (i) ‘‘ Mrs. Williams talks of coming 
home this week from Kingston, and then there 
will be merry doings.” (ii) His step- 
daughter Lucy Porter is ‘‘ very deaf, and I 
think very inarticulate. I can scarcely make 
her understand me and she can hardly make 
me understand her. So here are merry 
doings.” The words ‘‘ merry doings’ are 
underlined in the original of the first letter 
(presumably by Johnson; but Mrs. Thrale, 
or Mrs, Piozzi, sometimes underlined words 
in his letters for purposes of her own) not 
in that of the second, It does not follow that 
they are a quotation. 


(9). 28 Nov. 1781 to Queeney Thrale. 
“Thus we sigh on from day to day 
And wish and wish the soul away.” 


(10). 3 Dec. 1781 to Mrs. Thrale. ‘‘ Pray 
contrive a multitude of good things for us 
to do when we meet, something that may 
hold us all together.’’ The italicised words 
are underlined in the original. 


(11). 16 Dec. 1782 to Mrs. Thrale. ‘‘ My 
purpose was to have shared the gayety of this 
evening, and to have heard, Ye Gods! and 
to have seen.’’ But he was not well enough 
to go out, 

(12). 11 Oct. 1779 to Mrs. Thrale. ‘‘ Let 
him (Thrale] gallop over the downs in the 
morning, call his friends about him to dinner, 
and frisk in the rooms at night, and outrun 
time, and outface misfortune.’’ The last five 
words might be a quotation. 





(13). 25 Oct. 1779 to Mrs. Thrale. 
‘‘Old times have bequeathed us a precept 
directing us to be menry and wise.”’ 

(14). 16 Nov. 1779 to Mrs. 
‘* Living on God and on thyself rely.” 

(15). 23 May 1780 to Mrs. Thrale. ‘‘ Do 
not I tell you every thing? what would’st 
thou more of man?”’ 

(16). 1 Aug. 1780 to Mrs. Thrale. J. had 
tried, but failed, t6 get someone to write the 
life of Lyttleton for him. “Thus is an 
ingenious scheme to save a day’s work... 
utterly defeated. Then what avails it to be 
wise?’ This looks like a quotation; I do 
not think it is a misquotation of Gray’s 
““°Tis folly to be wise.” 

(17). 21 Oct. 1783 to Mrs. Thrale. 

The wheel of life is daily turning round, 
And nothing in this world of certainty is 


Thrale. 


found. 
(18). 8 May 1783 to Mrs. Thrale. ‘‘ My 
health . . . promises to mend. . . and if we 


both keep our words, we may yet have a 
brush at the cobwebs in the sky.’’ The last 
words look like a quotation. 

(19). 20 Aug. 1783 to Mrs. Thrale. ‘‘ I sat 

. yesterday for my picture. . . near three 
hours with the patience of mortal born to 
bear.’’ The words italicized are underlined 
in the original. 

(20). 24 July 1783 to John Ryland. 
‘Retreat from the world . . . may be con- 
sidered as a kind of moral suicide. I never 
found any sweets in solitude, and it certainly 
admits not many virtues.’’ The underlining 
might possibly be Ryland’s marks of admira- 
tion. I do not suppose moral suicide a quota- 
tion. The following sentence may be a remin- 
iscence of Comus 326 sweet retired solitude; 
he quotes L’Allegro (the busy hum of men) 
just below. 

(21). 2 Aug. 1784 to Charles Burney. The 
last sentence, ‘“‘ But who can run the race 
with death? ”’ is in the original underlined, 
presumably by Johnson. 

(22). 21 Nov. 1778 to Mrs. Thrale. 
‘‘ Baretti has told his musical scheme to 
Burney, and Burney will neither grant the 
question nor deny.’’ (Underlined. ) 

(23). 4 July 1780 to Mrs. Thrale. 

C’est- que l’Enfant tofiijours est homme 

C’est que l’homme est toijours Enfant. 


(24). 20 July 1771 to Mrs. Thrale. ’Tis 
not for nothing that we life persue. 
R. W. Carman. 
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OHN HAWKESWORTH. — Considering 
his notoriety such obituary notices of him 
as I have seen are surprisingly jejune. I 
want to know whom he married and (especi- 
ally) when his wife died. The monument in 
Bromley Church, Kent, which might have 
told me, I understand perished in the blitz. 
R. W. C. 
ISS WEWITZER.—Information regard- 
ing this actress (fl. 1772-89) . (see 
‘D.N.B.’) would be welcome. She is 
said to have married as his second wife, 
Lord Tyrawley (1748-1821) and to have pre- 
deceased him, Lord Tyrawley, according to 
the ‘Complete Peerage,’ vol. vii (1896) was 
married only once, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Maurice Annesley who died in 1808. He 
left no legitimate children, but a_ son, 
Colonel James Cuffe, M.P. for Tralee, sur- 
vived him. Was Miss Wewitzer married to 
Lord Tyrawley? Was Colonel Cuffe her son? 
It has been suggested that she and her better 
known brother Ralph Wewitzer, the actor, 
were of Jewish birth. Is anything known of 
this ? 
ALBERT M. Hyamson. 


AEL PYE, NEB MENDEZ.—Can any 
reader give me information—dates of 
birth and death, and biblography—regarding 
Jael Pye (née Mendez), a poetess who mar- 
ried a brother of the Poet Laureate Pye and 
published anonymous poems and wrote on the 
topography of Twickenham between 1760 and 
1775? She appears in the British Museum 
Catalogue as Mrs. J. Henrietta Pye. She 
was a daughter of Moses Mendez, the poet 
and dramatist. ° 
ALBERT M. Hyamson. 


e FAUSTUS,” A CARTOONIST.—Can 

any reader oblige me with particulars 
of the cartoonist who signed himself 
‘*Faustus’’ and was on the staff of the 
London Figaro, edited by James P. Morti- 
mer? Who was he? Is he still alive? Are 
his cartoons to be obtained and what is their 
value. 


A. F. H. Henperson. 


HE EMBERTON FAMILY.—The Ember- 
tons appear to be a little-known Stafford- 
Cheshire family, Any information concern- 
ing them will be very welcome. 
Howarp UNDERHILL. 
Liverpool. 





ey 





UELLING PISTOLS.—Can any reader 
enlighten me with regard to the follov. 
ing particulars ? 

(a) If a would-be assassin obtained posses. 
sion of an old duelling pistol, would he have 
any difficulty in procuring ammunition for 
it from a gunsmith on supplying the calibre 
of the bore? 


(b) Would he be able to obtain a silencer 
that could be fitted to the said duelling 
pistol ? 

(c) Would the silencer—if used—have any’ 
marks upon the barrel of the duelling pistol 
(by scratching or otherwise) to show that a 
silencer had been used ? 


E, A. RB. 


“(\ATHERINE OF WICKHAM” AND 
‘“M.C.C.”—I have the MS. of some 
Fairy Tales entitled ‘ Malvolio and Dolsetti,’ 
‘The Ugly King,’ and ‘The Oak and the 
Birch,’ dated 1862-3-4 and signed ‘ Catherine 
of Wickham,’ with drawings signed M. C. C. 
Can any reader give any information as to 
the identity of this author and artist. 


O. R. G. 


EAVON: SURNAME.—I should like any 
information as to the prevalence of the 
name Beavon in the British Isles, and 
whether it is of Norman, French or Welsh 
origin ? 

Some say that the first Beavon in England 
was ‘‘ William du Beau Vin,”’ who is said to 
have come over with William the Conqueror 
in 1066, and was granted extensive tracts of 
land, which grants are said to be recorded 
in Domesday Book, Others say the name is 
Welsh, and comes from the roots ‘‘ Ab Avon” 
—the place of the Avon. 

Variations of the name are Bevin and 
Bevan. 

(Rev.) Erte A. Beavon. 


[Bardsley, ‘ English Surnames’ and ‘ Dictionary 
of English and Welsh Surnames,’ gives no other 
etymology than Ab-Evan, the son of Evan.—Ep] 


PROVERB.—“ He who is his own lawyer, 

has a fool for a client.”” This is quoted 
in Harrison Ainsworth’s novel ‘The Lanca 
shire Witches,’ part i, chap. ix, published 
1848. Is that the earliest appearance Mm 
literature of that saying ? aa 
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Replies. 


JOSEPH (“ CONSUL ”) SMITH. 
(clxxxvi. 72, 120, 154.) 
OSEPH Smith was appointed H.M. Con- 


sul at Venice in 1744, according to some 
accounts, ‘‘in the room of Neil Brown, Esq., 
deceased.’ His pictures have never formed 
part of the National Gallery collection. They, 
as well as his books, were purchased for the 
Royal Collection in 1763 (not 1765, as stated 
in the ‘D.N.B.’). Two copies of Smith’s 
Catalogue in the British Museum contain 
MS. receipts for the Library signed in Venice, 
2% Jan, 1763, by Richard Dalton, Librarian 
to. George III. The majority of the 
pictures, including all except one of the 
Uanalettos, have been preserved of recent 
years at Windsor Castle. The late Sir Lionel 
Cust described them fully in his ‘‘ Notes on 
Pictures in the Royal Collections ’’ (Burling. 
ton Magazine, vol. xxiii, June and August 
1913). Sir Lionel did not accept the stories, 
told fifteen years after Smith’s death, of his 
supposed ‘‘ dealing ’’ in the works of Cana- 
letto, but considered that there was no foun- 
dation for these assertions, ‘‘ the facts point- 
ing the other way ’’; for Smith was one of 
Canaletto’s earliest patrons, and retained in 
his own collection, until 1763, the pictures 
painted for him by the Venetian artist. 

The subject has also been dealt with in 
The Walpole Society, vol. ix, 1921, 
‘Canaletto in England,’ the view being 
expressed that if any profit were made in 
Venice by retailing the painter’s works to 
English milords, Smith’s friend, the im- 
pecunious impresario Owen McSwiny or 
Swinny (d. 1754), was more likely respon- 
sible. Writing from Venice to the second 
Duke of Richmond in 1726, McSwiny said: 
“there is neither ambassador, envoy, nor 
Resident here at present,’”’ and he appears to 
have been acting himself in the capacity of 
“agent or Secretary.’’ He was certainly a 
“go-between”’? for Italian artists and 
musicians and their English patrons. (For 
McSwiny see also ‘ N. and Q.’ 12 S. exxvii. 
236 and cxxxiv. 375.) 

Among others buried in the cemetery at 
San Nicolo del Lido was Colonel Elizaeus 
Burges, or Burgess, English Resident at 
Venice 1719-1722 and 1728-1736 (the year of 
his death). He was also a patron of Cana- 

















letto and must have been known to McSwiny 
and to Joseph Smith. (Burlington Maga- 
zine, April 1932, ‘‘ Joseph Baudin, Imitator 
of Canaletto.’’) 


Hipa F. Frnsere. 


LD THORN-TREES AND THORN- 
LORE (clxxxvi. 106, 129).—I can find 
no reference to St. Hawthorn’s Well under 
‘‘ Herefordshire”? in my copy of Hope’s 
‘Holy Wells: Their Legends and Traditions ’ 
(1893). On p. 141, however, are some details 
concerning a St. Hawthorn’s Well on the 
Wrekin, which were obtained, it is stated, 
from Shreds and Patches, 17 Aug. 1881, and 
this is presumably the well to which Mr. 
Gitt refers. Shreds and Patches, the local 
equivalent to ‘ Notes and Queries,’ was pub- 
lished by the Shrewsbury Chronicle, 

The ‘‘ Holy’ Well is also alluded to by 
Miss Bourne in her ‘ Shropshire Folk-lore,’ 
published in 1883, when, according to her, 
it was still in local repute for its alleged cura- 
tive powers in cases of skin diseases. Who 
‘St. Hawthorn ”’ was, however, I can only 
conjecture—he (or she) is unknown in any 
other connection, so far as I have been able 
to establish, and the suggestion made by Miss 
Bourne (op. cit.) that the well was originally 
dedicated to St. Alchmund, who was patron 
of Lilleshall Abbey and other Shropshire 
churches, and of whose name St. Hawthorn 
is presumably a local corruption, seems to me 
to be a little far-fetched, to say the least. 

It appears to me that the most reasonable 
explanation is that at one time there was a 
‘“ sacred ’’ hawthorn connected with the well, 
and that this tree later became personified 
in the form of a Christian saint, the reputed 
guardian or patron of the well. Similar 
instances where this inference is probable are 
not unknown in connection with sacred trees. 

Hawthorn as a charm against lightning is 
to be found at Eccleshall, in Staffordshire ; 
if a sprig of hawthorn is gathered on Holy 
Thursday and kept in the house, the house 
will never be struck by lightning. The charm 
will only work, however, provided it is 
brought from a distance by a stranger; it 
is useless if it is plucked locally or by a 
member of the household. At Cheadle, in 


North Staffordshire, however, hawthorn in 
the house breeds fevers. 

In some of the agricultural parts of Here- 
fordshire, when the wheat was just springing 
out of the ground, it used to be the custom 
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for the farm servants to go out before day- 
break and cut a branch of thorn. They then 
made a large fire in the field, and burned a 
portion of the thorn; the remaining part was 
hung up in the house. This was done to 
prevent ‘‘smut’’ from affecting the wheat. 
In Bosnia, hawthorn is regarded as a 
charm against vampires. Amongst the 
Southern Slavs of the Balkans, also, black- 
thorn is used for magical purposes, such as 
impaling vampires, as an alternative to 
burning. (P. Kemp, ‘Healing Ritual’ 
1935). 
Lestige J. V. Barey. 


LUNDERS IN QUOTATION (clxxxvi. 
95, 115, 166).—In ‘ Jude the Obscure,’ 
II, i, the hero’s first view of Christminster 
City (Oxford) gives him visions and dreams 
of famous men of the past and present. As 
he drew towards sleep, one of the spectres 
was apostrophizing Oxford thus: ‘‘ Beauti- 
ful city! so valuable, so lovely, so unravaged 
by the fierce intellectual life of our century 
etc.” O no! not ‘‘valuable”’ but ‘‘ vener- 
able.’’ This is the text of an edition of 1896. 
Perhaps the slip does not appear in the 
latest editions. Authors differ about this: 
some will revise carefully, while others do not 

think it worth while. 

IGnorTo. 


SSEX AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 
(clxxxv. 261, 327, 358; clxxxvi. 118).— 
A little research shows that sixteen instances 
of this name occur among the descendants of 
Walter Devereux Earl of Essex and allied 
families. All these are females, except one. 
Five persons, four male, one female, des- 
cended from Sir Francis Meyrick, knighted by 
Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl of Essex, also bore 
this name, while among the Edgeworth family 
it occurs eight times, all males. Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1898 edition says that the 
founders of the Edgeworth family in Ireland 
settled there ‘‘ probably under the patronage 
of Essex and Cecil, as those names have 
since continued in the family.”’ It -seems 
unreasonable to doubt that the name origin- 
ated from a desire to keep green the memory 
of the Earls of Essex. 

It may be worth noting that the Christian 
name Sussex is found in the family of a 
Duke of Richmond during the nineteenth 
century. 


Descendants of Walter Devereux, Earl of 





ne, 


Essex (d. 1576). 

1. Essex Rich (c. 1585-1658) mar. Sip 
Thomas Cheke—granddaughter. 

2. Essex Cheke (d. 1658) mar. Edward 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester—great-grand. 
daughter. 

3. Essex Montagu (1644?-1677) mar, 
Henry Ingram, Viscount Irvine—great-great. 
granddaughter. 

4. Essex Rich ¢d. 1684) mar. Daniel Finch 
2nd Earl of Nottingham—great-great-grand. 
daughter. 

_ 5. *Essex Mostyn (died in infancy) dau. of 
Sir Roger Mostyn, 3rd Bart. 

6. *Essex Mostyn (d. 1764) dau. of Sir 
Roger Mostyn, 3rd Bart., mar. 2nd Duke of 
Roxburghe. 

7. Essex (died before 1660) son of Walter 
Devereux, 5th Viscount Hereford, mar. Anne, 
dau. of Sir William Courteen, Kt. 

*Also descended from Heneage Finch, Earl 
of Nottingham. 


Descendants of Heneage Finch, Earl of 
Nottingham, whose son Daniel Finch, 2nd 


Earl of Nottingham (above) first married 
Lady Essex Rich (d. 1684) (above). 
8. Essex Finch (d. 1744, unmarried)— 


granddaughter (dau. of Earl of Aylesford). 

9. Essex Finch (1688-1721) mar. Sir Roger 
Mostyn, 3rd Bart.—granddaughter. 

10. Essex Finch (1745-?) dau. of Daniel 
Finch, 3rd Earl of Nottingham—great- 
granddaughter, 

11. Essex Ker (1742?-1743) dau. of 2nd 
Duke of Roxburghe — great-great-grand- 
daughter. 

12. Essex Ker (1744-1819) dau. of 2nd Duke 
of Roxburghe—great-great-granddaughter. 

13. Essex Mostyn, dau. of Sir Roger 
Mostyn, 5th Bart.—great-great-great-grand- 
daughter. 

14. Essex Lloyd-Mostyn (1798-?) dau. of 
1st Baron Mostyn—6th generation. 

15. Essex Lloyd-Mostyn (1833-?), dau. of 
2nd Baron Mostyn—7th generation. 

16. Essex Lloyd Mostyn, dau. of Rev. 
Hugh Wynne Mostyn—8th generation. 


Descendants of Sir Francis Meyrick who 
was knighted by Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl 
of Essex, in Ireland. 

1. Essex Meyrick, of Bush, Pembroke, son 
of Sir John Meyrick who was associated with 
Robert Devereux, 3rd Earl of Essex during 
the Civil War. ‘D.N.B.’ article Meyrick 
(Sir John). He was probably the same 4 
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Essex M. of Bush whose dau. Dorothy mar. 
George Bowen, Sheriff of Pembrokeshire, 
1682. Burke ‘Landed Gentry’ 1906, p. 172. 

9. Essex Meyrick, of Bush, Pembs., died 
1762. (entlemen’s Magazine. Probably the 
same as Essex M. of Bush who mar. Lucy 
Edwardes, whose mother was descended from 
Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex. Burke, 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1850, Supp. p. 113. 

3. Essex Bowen (1734-1811) Capt. R. N. 
Burke, ‘Landed Gentry’ 1906, p. 172. 

4. Elizabeth Essex Bowen, dau. of George 
Bowen, of Coton Hall, Salop, mar. Sir Orde 
John Honyman, 3rd Bart., in 1818. Lodge, 
‘Peerage,’ etc., 1905, p. 825. 

5, Sir George Essex Honyman, Bart. (1819- 
1875), son of foregoing. 


Descendants of Francis 
1627). 

1. Rev. Essex Edgeworth, b. c. 1670—great- 
grandson. 

2. Essex Edgeworth, son of Col. Henry 
Edgeworth, of Lissard Castle. The same as 
Essex Edgworth (sic) who mar. Sarah dau. 
of Thomas Whyte of Redhills, Co. Cavan (c. 
1740). 

3. Henry Essex Edgeworth (1745-1807). 
The well-known Abbé. 

4. Essex Agnew Edgeworth, Lieut. d. 1795. 

5. Rev. John Essex Edward Edgeworth 
(1814- ?). 

6. Essex Munro Edgeworth (d. 1867). 

7. Henry Essex Edgeworth (1855-1895). 

8. Kenneth Essex Edgeworth (1880-?). 


Edgeworth (d. 


F, Agar. 


ATTLESHIPS NAMED FROM COUN- 
TIES (clxxxvi, 161).—The answer to the 
question of G. P.-K. and Ep, is that I said 
“no neighbouring county... gives a name ”’ 
and not ‘‘ has even given.’’ My authority is 
the latest warship list published which does 
not show the Monmouth to have been raised 
or replaced, 


The quotation from the ‘D.N.B.’ about 
Admiral Benbow was part of the ‘‘ consider- 
able matter ’’ added by me. I have added 
Benbow’s portrait — pleasing, and _ in 
Picturesque costume—to a new edition in the 
press with more new illustrations, also the 
afterthoughts and discoveries to be expected 
by breakers of fresh historical ground. 


T. Hannam-CiarKk. 








Refer to ‘The King’s Ships’ by the 


late 
Commander Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


Vol. 153. Suffolk p. 369 
Cumberland p- 75 Essex p. 370 
Devonshire »» Sussex p. 400 
Cornwall p. 94 Northumberl’d p. 401 
Dorsetshire », Durham p- 422 
Norfolk », Kent p. 441 
Southampton ” 

Worcester - Vol, 155. 

Bedford p. 368 Hampshire p. 455 
Lincoln », Buckingham  p. 456 
Argyle p- 369 Dublin p- 458 
Cambridge », Sutherland p- 404 
Pembroke », Anglesea p. 382 
Somerset », Edinburgh p- 458 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


A ‘““SPARROW-POT ” (clxxxvi. 161).— 

Until definite record is found of ‘the 
purchase and installation of so-called spar- 
row-pots one must confess to considerable 
incredulity. | Churchwardens’ account books 
commonly include payments for the destruc- 
tion of such ‘‘ agricultural vermin ”’ as hedge- 
hogs and polecats, which preyed upon young 
chickens, and extracted milk from cows’ 
udders, etc. For instance at Chipping Bar- 
net, Herts, we read that on 25 Dec. 1713, 
8d. was paid ‘‘for killing 2 poulcats”’; in 
1724, 2s. ‘‘ for seven hedg-hoggs at several 
times’’; in 1780, 10s. 4d. “ for destroying 
hedge hogs and poll cats ’’ ; on 10 April 1802, 
4d. ‘‘ for a hedge hog by Dutton ’’; and on 
1 Aug. 1802, 4d., ‘‘ a pole cat by Chapman.”’ 
But I have never come across payments for 
sparrows. Although undoubtedly mischievous, 
they are not so destructive as to have a price 
put upon their heads sufficiently remunera- 
tive to make it worth while to encourage their 
nesting. 

H. C. ANpDREws. 


Further to the description of these pots, 
quoted by P. D. M., I may say that they 
afforded a ready means of obtaining the young 
birds, which were considered a great delicacy 
at table. In times when flesh-meat was not 
for everyone, on every day, young sparrows 
provided a toothsome and flourishing addition 
to the bill of fare, and the provision of pots 
made it easy to get them. 

P. D. M. will find them represented in 
four of Francis Barlow’s etchings, in an 
edition of Hsop’s Fables, dated 1666, so that 
they are of some age, and remind one of the 
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earlier pigeon cotes, which could only be.| 7 


erected by privileged persons. 
ALBERT WADE. 


Preston. 
ENICILLIN IN FOLK MEDICINE 
(clxxxvi. 158).—Was not a_ peculiar 


‘‘mould”’ from the skulls of those who had 
been executed formerly in demand by the 
public, both in this country and in France, 
and said to be a source of profit to execu- 
tioners ? 


Bs: Di Be. 


ETMINSTER PARISH REGISTERS 
(clxxxvi. 162).—The National Index of 
Parish Register Copies published by the 
Society of Genealogists (1939) includes the 
marriage register of Yetminster for the 
period 1677-1837 of which a manuscript copy 
is in the library of the Society. 


¥ Francis W. STEER. 


The work of preparing legible copies of 
parish registers is undertaken by the Society 
of Genealogists, Chaucer House, Malet Street, 
W.C.1. Reference to such copies can -be 
made by non-subscribers on payment of a 
small fee. A very large number of parish 
records are lodged with this Society and in 
view of the terrible destruction of churches 
by air raids, it is hoped that copies of all 
parish registers will eventually be filed at 
Chaucer House. Somerset House has no 
records prior to 1837, that being the year 
when it was compulsory to register births, 
deaths and marriages at Somerset House. 


Percy WHICHELO. 


ELSON (clxxxvi. 116, 166).—May I 
question whether ‘‘Kismet’’ is ‘an 
extremely likely remark for Nelson to have 
made.’’ The Shorter ‘O.E.D.’ gives 1849 as 
its first occurrence in English. Did Nelson 
ever set foot in any eastern country? The 
locution seems to me to savour more of a 
Kipling character than of an eighteenth 
century naval officer. Also, even admitting 
that Nelson hated ‘‘ anything in the nature 
of French customs,’”’ is there evidence that 
kissing, as between men, was a distinctively 
French custom? It may be that, in Nelson’s 
day, Englishmen did kiss under the stress of 
strong emotion. The social customs of a by- 


gone age are not easily ascertainable. 
C.R. 











GOD! IF THERE BE A GOD...” 
(clxxxvi, 73, 120).—I am obliged by 
Mr. Ricwarp Hussgy’s kind reply to my 
query on the above prayer. But he then gos 
on to quote another short prayer, quoted, as 
Dr. William King says in his ‘ Anecdotes, 
by Atterbury at a dinner party. This second 
prayer is quoted by Mr. Hussey as that of 
a poor soldier before battle, ‘‘O God, if in 
the day of battle I forget Thee, do not Thor 
forget me.’’ He adds, ‘‘ the first prayer is 
given from Newman by ‘ O.D.Q.’ ; the second, 
which has been ascribed to Lord Lindsay be 
fore Kdghill, is ignored.’’ I am puzzled by 
this last statement. In the first place I think 
the prayer is wrongly quoted and should run 
‘**O Lord! thou knowest how busy I must be 
this day : If I forget Thee, do not Thou forget 
me.’’ In the second place I should have 
said that this prayer has always been 
ascribed to the old Cavalier, Sir Jacob Astley, 
On turning to my copy of the ‘ 0.D.Q.’ 1941 
ed. I find I am right. On page 11 it is 
quoted under the name of Astley, with the 
ascription, ‘Prayer before the Battle of 
Edgehill’ (Sir Philip Warwick, ‘ Memoires,’ 
1701, p. 229), Lord Lindsay is not mentioned. 
Samve J. Looker. 

Billericay. 


BARREL (clxxxvi. 116).—After an exhaus- 

tive search I cannot trace any reference 
to the use of the term ‘‘ Barrel ’’ for a bottle 
or flagon of beer. ‘ The American Thesaurus 
of Slang’ edited by Berry and Van den Bark 
(1943) gives no less than forty references to 
the use of ‘‘ Barrel’’ in different meanings, 
but not one in the sense of flagon or bottle. 
‘‘ Barrel’? is used in the great majority of 
instances, however, in connection with drink- 
ing and its derivatives. Thus ‘‘ to barrel” 
is to drink liquor, drunkenness is called 
‘barrel fever’? and the word ‘‘ Barrel” is 
used to describe a drunkard. It is obvious 
I think, that the step from ‘‘ to Barrel’’ to 
‘Barrel ’’ as a term for bottle or flagon is 
quite logical and was almost bound to occur. 


Samvuet J. Looker. 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxvi. 
124).—John Fryth, imprisoned in the 
Tower for Lutheran Heresy by Sir Thomas 
More, and afterwards martyred, wrote whilst 
in prison ‘A Treatise on the Eucharist.’ 
Algernon Sidney wrote an account of his own 
life and trial. De La Houe, a soldier under 
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William of Orange during the Dutch Wars 
with Spain, captured by the enemy and im- 
mured in the Keep of the Castle of Limberg 
for five years, wrote political and military 
discourses during this time, as well as anno- 
tations upon Plutarch and others. William 
Penn wrote ‘No Cross, No Crown’ in the 
Tower of London. Bartholomew Ziegenbolg, 
a missionary in India imprisoned by the 
Governor of Tranquebar, wrote ‘The 
Christian Life and the Christian Teacher.’ 
Madame Roland wrote her ‘ Mémoires’ in 
one of the crowded prisons of the Revolution. 


Savonarola was in confinement when he 

wrote his ‘ Rule for a Good Christian Life.’ 
SamvueEt J. Looxer. 

LCILIA (clxxxvi. 127).—Of the first 

edition of ‘Alcilia: Philoparthen’s 

Loving Folly,’ anonymous, London, 1595, 

only one copy was known, and _ that 


(in 1903) was in the City Library at Ham- 
burg, It was a German scholar (when 
scholarship was, in Germany), Wilhelm 
Wagner, who first reprinted it, in the 
Deutschen Shakespeare Gessellschaft Jahr- 
buch, 1875. In 1879 Grosart printed a sub- 
scription edition, limited to fifty-one copies, 
of which no doubt he sent one to Swinburne. 
A modernised text is in ‘ An English Garner. 
Some Longer Elizabethan Poems,’ with an 
introduction by A. H. Bullen, 1903. 


CARB 
BUTCHERS ON JURIES (clxxxvi. 116).— 


Not only butchers [who are supposed to 
be devoid of humane feelings] but countless 
others escape duty on this time-wasting and 
irritating office. When I last served as a 
Juryman at Warwick Assizes I learned of 
some topsy-turvy official ideas about jurymen. 
The citizens of Warwick itself are not sum- 
moned, because they might know the accused, 
and be prejudiced. Likewise others, such as 
peers, members of parliament, barristers, 
solicitors, physicians, surgeons, Navy and 
Army officers and persons who have been once 
convicted of treason, felony, or any infamous 
crime, are all exempt. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 
From material available I hazard this 


opinion. ‘‘The judices of Roman law are 
sometimes compared with modern jurymen ”’ 





| 





In our own enlightened country the Juries 
Act 1870 gives the exemptions, and it is not 
for one minute believed that butchers will be 
found among such, 

Murder being a felony, under British law, 
the prisoner has the right of peremptory 
challenge, before jurymen are sworn to the 
number of twenty. 

WapIMar. 


PARLY PERIODICALS (clxxxiii. 257).— 
4 Some light might be shed on the origin 
of the periodical in England by a closer 
examination of the sources of Peter Heylyn’s 
‘Cosmography’ than is possible here in 
America. In the preface to the 1674 edition 
of this work he urges the reader not to 
‘think himself unsatisfied in his expecta- 
tion, if he find not here the situation and 
affairs of each Town of War, or the quarter- 
ing-place of every Company or Troop of 
Soldiers, which are presented to him in the 
Weekly News-books.’’ He was referring to 
the Civil War. 
L. 8. T. 


MERICAN USAGE: ‘ DUMB” (clxxi. 
75).—The ‘D.A.E.’ cites Eggleston 
‘Queer Stories,’ p. 63, as using dumber in 
the sense of one who does not have the power 
of speech: ‘‘ Does you need your fingers to 
tell stories wid, like the dumbers that we 
heard talk without saying anything?’’ Deaf- 
mute (cited by ‘ D.A.E.’ only in attributive 
sense) and deaf and dumb are the usual Amer- 
ican terms for those who are incapable of 
speech. The popular idiom seems to assume 
that a person incapable of speech is also 
invariably deaf. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ke BF: 


“(‘AVEAT EMPTOR” (clxxxvi. 115).—I 
prefer a more literal translation. (Take 
this maxim which is devoid of ambiguity: 
‘“‘ Sic utere tuo ut alienum non laedas.”” So 
use yours that you do not injure another.) 
Shirley states ‘‘ the maxim caveat emptor 
generally applies as to the quality of goods 
sold, and unless there is an express warranty 
there is none.’’ But a warranty is implied 
for a particular purpose (i.e. the burst hot- 
water bottle) for manufactured goods (i.e. 
grey shirtings with 15 per cent. of china 
clay), for sale by sample, custom of a par- 
ticular trade, sale by description, trade marks, 


(Chambers’s ‘Encyclopaedia’). No doubt a | fertilisers and feeding stuffs, etc. This is 
jury 1s common to most civilized countries. | the present day Common Law and only. the 
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first two words of the maxim are quoted. 
It is thus void of ambiguity. 
WanprIMar. 


NOTE ON H. G. CLARKE’S PRODUC- 
TIONS (clxxxvi. 19, 79).—It is evident 
that this firm obtained Marks’ (late Bishop’s) 
models and perhaps Murray’s and Goode’s 
too. 
was one of the old publishers. 





Mr. Prior told the writer that Marks’ | 
He mostly | 


published portraits; he drew and engraved | 
on his own account and his sons, Mr. Prior | 


believed, followed him. He bought up 
Bishop’s models and published them. Some 
of the earlier portraits of Marks were very 
nice. 

Mr. Hvucu Hartine has written to say 
“the fact that Clarke of Garrick Street was 
merely agent for Webb’s and Pollock’s juve- 
nile dramas and stages, and in no way him- 
self responsible for anything beyond trivial 
midget plays, panoramas, punch and judys 
and gallanty shows displayed indiscrimin- 
ately with the real sources of attraction was 
in itself insufficient to create any particular 
interest in the proprietor—at least in the 
mind of one exiguous youth, and so beyond 
recalling the subsequent and smaller shop in 
Great Queen Street with the narrow bay 
window looking out towards Drury Lane, he 
knows nothing, nor has since sought to 
enquire.”’ 

A. C. E. has written to say ‘‘ that I have 
two or three specimens of Marks’ works— 
including a copy of one of his panoramas of 
Queen Victoria’s first jubilee procession.”’ 

The writer has possessed for some time not 
only Clarke’s, but also Dick’s and French’s 
(with Cruikshank illustrations) books to 
‘Bombastes Furioso’ therefore he need not 
avail himself of Srr St. Vincent Trov- 
BRIDGE’s kind offer or source (ante p. 79). The 
collector’s miscellany was founded in 1917 by 
Joseph Parks, and among others it contains 
the following articles: A series extend- 
ing at intervals from 1917 to 1929 by the late 
Mr. Frank Jay, whose daughter was Isabel 
Jay the actress (which are mostly embodied in 
Mr, Wilson’s book); Edwin J. Brett’s plays 
by Charles D. Summerson, September 1931 ; 
the plays of Hodgson: J. K. Green by M. W. 
Stone, May 1934 and March 1935; Practical 
Performances on Toy Theatres; Prices of 
Sheets ; Sidelines of Toy Theatre Publishers : 
by G. V. Speaight (who has produced these toy 
theatre plays before Royalty), October 1935, 











August 1936, and just before the war; Juve 
nile drama abroad by Geratp C. T. Morice 
December 1935, October 1936, and December 
1936. The writer should make it quite clear 
that Webb, Pollocks and several of the 
others provided toy stages, slides, and all the 
accessories and portraits too! Some also had 
cardboard models. He may say more about 
this later. 
Cuartes D. WILLIaAMs. 


RECORD OF SOME NINETEENTH 

CENTURY LONDON’ THEATRES 
(clxxxv. 223, 295, 326, 354; clxxxvi. 56, 
108, 175).—I have been informed of the 
sale of Pollocks to a Mr. Alan Keen. Mr, 
George Speaight (who at present holds a com- 
mission in the R.N.V.R.) is associated with 
the enterprise, and as soon as the war ends it 
is hoped to reprint the plays in the tradi- 
tional manner. 

Cuarites D. WILLIAMS. 


“PAKE ALL, BUT PAY”? (clxxxvi. 162), 
—I would refer Mr. T. Comyn-Ptatr 
to Emerson’s Essays, First Series. In the 
Essay entitled ‘‘ Compensation ’’ occur. the 
following words: ‘‘ What will you have? 
quoth God; pay for it and take it.” 


D. H. H. Gratncer. 


BEAUTY (clxxxvi. 73, 124, 164).—R. H. 

writes (ante p. 164) that the saying has 
been traced to Lew Wallace.. The whole 
object of my note at ante p. 124 was to 
correct that fallacy. Certain books of quota- 
tion ascribe it to Lew Wallace, but he deserves 
no credit for it at all. His ‘ Prince of 
India’ was not published until 1893. To 
Mrs. Hungerford in her ‘Molly Dawn’ 
(1878) is due the credit for stating this truth 
so well. 

Henry ALForD. 

RABBIT'S FOOT CHARM (clxxxii. 280, 

363; clxxxiii. 84).—In Germany it 18 
believed that rabbit feet, as well as rabbit 
ears, are a soporific. (See ‘ Handwoerterbuch 


des deutschen Aberglaubens,’ vol. iii, col. 


1522. ) 
Loe 


BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY (clxxx. 449; 
clxxxvi. 116).—Mr. Wrii1am JacoaRD 
reminds us of the earlier reply by M. 1 
Dopps. We repeat it, with thanks to both: 


originally a joke in Punch illustrated by 
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ne. The driver of one of the old 
eS wn surprised to find another driver 
sitting on the top of the bus. The second driver 
explained that he had a holiday, and he always 
spent his holidays riding on the tops of buses as a 


_— Ep. 


URTON’S ANATOMY (clxxxvi. 161).— 
B Presumably Democritus Minor= Demo- 
critus Junior that is Robert Burton himself. 
Says Chambers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary, 
“Of interest is the long preface (to the 
Anatomy) ‘ Demoeritus to the Reader’ in 
which Burton gives indirectly an account of 
himself and hie studies”. . . ‘ Little is 
known of the life of ‘ Democritus Junior ; 
but according to Anthony & Wood He was 
an exact mathematician, a curious calculator 
of Nativities, a general read scholar, a thro 
paced philologist and one that understood the 
surveying of lands well. . . His company 
was very merry, facete and juvenile. Not 
unnaturally it was rumoured—falsely—that 
the author of the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy 
committed suicide. 

WapiMar. 


OURCES WANTED. 


(clxxxvi. 140). ig 

. “Who said .. . head full of schemes. .. 

This nay a vost of Matthew Arnold's idea 
ffound in his ‘‘ Second Best ’’]: 


But so many books thou readest 
But so many schemes thou breedest 
But so many wishes feedest 

That thy poor head almost turns. 


WM. JAGGARD. 
(clxxxvi. 162.) 


2. “Theré was an old owl who lived in an oak ; 
The more he heard the less he spoke.” 
These lines are a variation of the following: 

“A wise old owl lived in an oak, 
The more he saw the less he spoke; 

The less he spoke the more he heard : 
Why can’t we all like that bird ?” 


These lines are said to have been quoted by the 
American millionaire, J. D. Rockefeller, Septem- 
ber 1915, when questioned about a War Loan 
from America to the Entente Allies. According 
to Benham’s ‘ Book of Quotations,’ the verse 
originated in Punch, 10 April, 1875. _ Nursery 
Rhymes now set for The Times (a drawing by L. 
Sambourne, portrays the owl as “ Punch.”) Vol. 
Ixvii. p. 155. 

Bartlett, however, attributes them to Edward 
Hersey Richards (1874—), and Stevenson’s ‘ Book 
of Quotations’ says the author is unknown, but 
that the lines are used by Calvin Coolidge as a 
Motto over the fireplace of his home at Northamp- 
ton, Mass, 

D. H. H. Graincer. 





The Library, 


Ramsay Muir. An Autobiography and some 
Essays. Edited by Stuart Hodgson (Lund 
Humphries and Co. Ltd. 8s, 6d.) 


Wwispom might be said to begin with the 

recognition of one’s own limitations. It 
was no doubt the ancestral spirit of his 
Covenanting forefathers that led Ramsay 
Muir into politics; but though the motives 
which directed him are admirable if moral 
courage and “‘ fearless loyalty to principle ” 
provide the sole measure, there can be little 
doubt that his life would have had more of 
wholeness and probably more ultimate useful- 
ness if he had remained in the sphere of 
education. As a fertilizer of other men’s 
minds through the teaching of history he was 
capable of service which few could render 
so well as he; in the cockpit of active politics 
he was a less stimulating figure. 

Because of this, Muir’s autobiography- has 
value as a cautionary tale for the modern 
generation, which is apt to judge a man’s 
life according to the part he plays in public 
affairs, without distinguishing between zeal 
and fitness. 

The decay and virtual disappearance of the 
Liberal party in the period following the first 
World War is a topic which will engage the 
attention of future historians. The first 
stages of the break-up may be traced to the 
personal animosities bred by the exigencies of 
a wartime Coalition, and before that breach 
had been closed the main part of the old 
Liberal programme had been split and carried 
off by the other parties. When Ramsay Muir 
turned from his university work to help in 
framing a new policy for the Liberals and to 
become an M.P., he therefore found himself 
in a political no-man’s-land. The later part 
of his story with its tragic ineffectiveness is 
not recounted by himself, for the autobio- 
graphy had been carried only to 1917 when 
he died (in 1941), and it deals mainly with 
his years of academic achievement. 

His father, a Scottish Presbyterian 
ministgr working in Birkenhead, died while 
the family were still children, and Ramsay 
reproached himself for having remained a 
charge upon his mother’s small purse while 
he passed from a small private school to 
University College, Liverpool, and thence to 
Oxford, where F, E. Smith, Hilaire Belloc, 
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John Simon and Ernest Barker were among 
his contemporaries at. Balliol, which he left 
as a Double First. After a year as a part- 
time lecturer at Manchester he began that 
career at Liverpool (where he became Profes- 
sor of Modern History) which will be his 
permanent memorial. Muir was set upon 
raising the University College there to the 
status of an independent university, and the 
means he adopted to achieve this end were 
sometimes ingenious: ‘‘ I kept up a constant 
correspondence in the three local papers, 
writing under many pseudonyms, and some- 
times carrying on a controversy with myself: 
at one time I was using eleven different sig- 
natures. Long afterwards a town councillor 
told me that what had made him support a 
civic grant of £10,000 a year to the university 
was the evidence of public interest given by 
the correspondence in the Press.”’ 

Next in importance to his work for Liver- 
pool University (which he left in 1913 owing 
to friction with his elder colleague Mackay) 
came Muir’s study of the Indian educational 
system (about which he makes pungent observ- 
ations) and his membership of the Calcutta 
University Commission. The autobiographi- 
cal fragment ends with his departure for 
India with this Commission, and the remain- 
der of the book consists of his ‘‘ Confessional ”’ 
—a statement of religious belief—and a series 
of personal sketches of him by friends, includ- 
ing Sir Ernest Barker, Sir Walter Layton, 
Sir Ernest Simon, and Lord Meston. 

Though it has little of the engaging in- 
timacy that characterizes autobiography at 
its best, this book has memorable passages 
and a number of excellent stories. Once, 
¢when his father ‘‘ called upon a lonely old 
spinster, he found her weeping quietly before 
the fire. She had been day-dreaming, and 
here was a sympathetic listener. ‘I thought 
that if I had married, I might have had a 
daughter, and her name would have been 
Jeannie, and she would have married, and 
had a wean, and I was thinking about 
Jeannie’s wean, the darling, and I saw him 
cut his finger, and the blood was pouring. 
So I was greeting about Jeannie’s wean’s 
finger.’ Muir gives a delightful portrait 
of his mother; and a somewhat sinister one 
of Professor Mackay, painted in such sombre 
colours as to arouse certain doubts concern- 





ing the strict accuracy of the delineation, 


The Autobiography of Oliver Gold 
published for the first time. Introduet 
and notes by Wilfred E. Myatt. Ryerse 
Press, Toronto, 12s. 6d. 7" 


THIS book is not what its title may sugges 

But, now I come to think of it, no rea 
writer was ever less capable of cuichionmal 
than that Oliver Goldsmith who nh 
tetigit non ornavit. 

His great-nephew’s book raises hopes whi 
it does not fulfil. He is known as the auth 
of ‘The Rising Village’ and as the fim 
English-speaking poet born in Canada. Hf 
youth was as versatile as his great-ur 
own. He became a public servant, reach 
the rank of Deputy Commissary General, 
served in Nova Scotia, Hongkong, and @ 
He had some adventurous journeys, and 
once shipwrecked. He went to Ireland, and) 
saw what was left of Henry Goldsmith’s’ 
lage. His narrative of these activities 
mits itself to be read, and that is about 
It is fair to say that it covers sixty yea 
twenty-four pages of print, and is quite 
pretentious; perhaps it was written for 
relations. 

The twenty-four pages of text ha 
deserve four times that bulk of commen 
But Mr. Myatt is a competent editor 
notes are pertinent and readable. 


CorRIGENDA. 


At ante. p. 44, col. 2. After ‘“‘ E. F. Mage 
delete ‘“ SS aw Nar Leader, University How: 
p. 146, col. 12 from foot for “ p. 13 
p. 133; 184, as 2, |. 7 from foot. For “tf 
now” read happily, is not. 


NorTices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that we do not und 
to return communications which, for any reastny 
do not print. 


APPROVED ‘ Queries ' are inserted free of char 
Contributors are requested always to give tl 
names and addresses, for the information y. 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 


WHEN answering a. query, or . oF 
article which has already appeared, correspond 
are requested to give within parenthese: 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers 6 
series volume and page at which the contri 
in question is to be found. 
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